CHAPTER XVIII

A Campaign Like None Other

machinery of the Democracy had been broken apart at Baltimore.
X As there was little real hope of repairing it, fumbling mechanics be-
gan to salvage what they could. They were trying to construct two new
contrivances in the half-hearted belief that they might do the work for
which the original patent had been granted.
Both conventions had made provision for campaign organizations.
The Douglas men carried on in the traditional mode by appointing the
usual committee of one from each state, known as the National Demo-
cratic Executive Committee. This body met in Washington early in the
week after the convention to take up an embarrassing situation. The
convention's vice presidential nominee, Senator Fitzpatrick, had been
through a harrowing week end. When he received the telegram notify-
ing him of his choice, he had told friends he would accept. His more
radical senatorial colleagues, particularly Toombs, were determined he
should not.
With administration help, they attempted to convince him that, if
he refused, Douglas would have to do likewise, and that then Breckin-
ridge and Lane would withdraw and a new choice would be made.
The logical candidate, they assured him, would then be himself, for he
would appear as the great harmonizer who had set aside his own just
ambition, for the good of his country. Toombs used other allies also, he
worked through feminine influence. He prevailed upon some of the
senatorial wives, notably Mrs. Gwin, to show young Mrs. Fitzpatrick
that her husband's acceptance would mean his political ruin. They
succeeded in alarming her to such an extent that she entreated her rather
ancient lord with tears to give it up. She so upset the old gentleman
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